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The Loan Exhibition at the Harrison Gray Otis Bouse 
February Oth to 20th, 1932 


LOAN Exhibition of period fur- 

niture and Washingtoniana, at the 

Harrison Gray Otis house was 
opened on February 9, 1932, and be- 
cause of the great interest shown and 
the large attendance, it was continued 
for eleven days. The exhibition was ar- 
ranged to commemorate the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. Nearly six thousand per- 
sons visited the house which had been re- 
cently redecorated, several of the rooms 
having been painted in the same colors 
that were applied in 1795 when the 
house was built. These rooms furnished 
a fine background for the furniture of 
the period, so freely loaned by the friends 
of the Society, and when the exhibition 
was opened, the Otis house presented a 
rare picture of the home of a cultivated 
Bostonian at the close of the eighteenth 
century. A dozen or more fine pieces of 
furniture came from the well-known 
Garvan Collection, at Yale University, 
and these are to remain in the house for 
some time. Mrs. George R. Fearing 


made a notable contribution to the im- 
portance of the exhibition of Washing- 
toniana by sending Houdon’s original 


plaster bust of Washington, from which 
was cut the marble now at Richmond. 
She also lent an oval sewing table used 
by Martha Washington. 

The dining-room, with its striking 
mantel decorated in the manner of the 
Adam brothers, is a notable room. Re- 
cent investigations have shown that its 
original color scheme was a cool jade- 
green with contrasts of cream white. 
The mantel, with its composition orna- 
ments in classical design, when so paint- 
ed, suggests an example of the jasper 
ware of Wedgwood. The same treat- 
ment extends to the beautifully detailed 
doorheads. ‘The mantel in this room is 


admittedly one of the most beautiful of 


its period now remaining in Boston. 

The reception at the opening of the 
exhibition was largely attended. A num- 
ber of ladies were dressed in old-fash- 
ioned costumes and the rooms, in effect, 
lighted in the early manner, were a de- 
light to the eye. 

On the afternoon of February 9, 
Charles Moore, LL.D., chairman of the 
Commission of Fine Arts, Washington, 
D. C., gave an illustrated lecture on 
“The Washington Bi-Centenary.” 
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On February 11, Mrs. Robert Cush- 
man gave an illustrated lecture on “Pil- 
grim Pine and Federal Mahogany,” 
with a review of young ladies dressed in 
period costume. 

On Sunday, February 14, there was 
a parlor concert at which Mr. James 
Houghton sang a group of songs, includ- 
ing in his program the “Hymn to Ameri- 
ca” by Miss Clara Endicott Sears. Miss 
Sears was hostess for the day and was 
assisted by Mrs. Alden A. Thorndike, 
Mrs. William F. Wharton, and Miss 
Helen Burnham, in pouring at the tea 
following the concert. 

Monday, February 15, Mr. Eliot T. 
Putnam gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Old Houses in New England.” 

On February 19, Mrs. Cecil E. Fraser 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Painted 
Decoration in Colonial Homes.” 

During the exhibition, lecture guides 
were provided for groups of visitors and 
especially for schools coming to the 
house, this being a feature in the attend- 
ance during the entire period of the loan 
exhibit. 

The committee in charge of all ar- 
rangements, was made up of Mrs. Fred- 
erick $. Blodgett, chairman, Mrs. Amos 
Little and Mr. Millard B. Gulick with 
Mrs. George R. Fearing and Mrs. Hen- 
ry G. Vaughan in charge of the arrange- 
ment of furniture, assisted by Mrs. Fran- 
ces Nichols and Miss B. Lillian Link, 
etc. It was Mrs. Blodgett who conceived 
the idea of the exhibit and who unre- 
servedly devoted herself into making it 
the great success that it became. She is 
also chairman of the committee in charge 
of the Sarah Orne Jewett house and the 
Dr. Theodore Eastman house at South 
Berwick, Maine, recently bequeathed to 
this Society, where further success has 
crowned her efforts. The Society owes 





her a debt of gratitude for the artistic and 
financial success of her latest achieve- 
ment. 

The following hostesses, dressed in 
period costumes, presided over the vari- 
ous rooms, viz.— Mrs. Robert Cushman, 
Mrs. Bertram K. Little, Mrs. James M., 
Newell, Jr., Mrs. Cecil E. Fraser, Mrs, 
Charles P. White, Mrs. Donald David- 
son, Miss Mary Allerton Cushman, Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Lowe and Miss Arria 
Morison. 

The tea hostesses were: Miss Clara 
Endicott Sears, Mrs. Richard Wheat- 
land, Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Mrs. Ber- 
tram K. Little, Mrs. Sumner B. Andrew, 
Mrs. Robert Holbrook, Mrs. James How- 
gate, Mrs. James B. Ayer, Mrs. Ernest 


L. Rueter, Mrs. Arthur E. Pearson and | 


Miss Virginia Harris. 

Furniture, pictures, rugs and house- 
hold furnishings, were lent to the Society 
by the following: Mrs. George R. Fear- 
ing, Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan, Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield, Mrs. Robert 
Cushman, Mrs. Ernest L. Rueter, Mrs. 
Gardner Washburn, Mrs. Robert Hale 
Bancroft, Mrs. Frederick S. Blodgett, 


Mrs. James L. Huntington, Mrs. Henry f 
H. Richardson, Mrs. Frederick S. Black- f 


all, Mrs. Robert Herrick, Jr., Mrs. 
Amos R. Little, Mrs. Bertram K. Little, 
Mrs. Charles Minot Hayden, Mrs. Ed- 


ward Warren, Miss Amy Pleadwell, | 
Miss Katrina Kipper, Miss Bessie How- f 
ard, Miss Adeline T. Joyce, Mrs. Charles f 


Blaney, Miss Elinor Merrill, Dudley L. 


Pickman, Herbert Lawton, Otho Wieck- 


er, Dr. James D. Barney, the King- 


Hooper Mansion, Old English Galleries, 


Bigelow, Kennard & Co., Inc., Museum f 


of Fine Arts, New Haven, the Garvan 


Collection, Norman Adams, Inc., Louis | 


Joseph, Israel Sack, Hyman Kaufman 
and the Moustapha Avigdor Galleries. 
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Front Staircase in the Harrison Gray Otis House 
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Office of Harrison Gray Otis 


NOTE THE IRON SAFE OVER THE FIREPLACE 














The Dining Room 





The Tithdrawing Room 














The Drawing Room on the Second Floor 


SHOWING ORIGINAL BUST OF WASHINGTON, BY HOUDON, IN PLASTER 














The Front Chamber 





The Front Chamber 
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Che Rear Chamber 


FURNISHINGS OF THIS ROOM WERE LENT BY MRS. ROBERT CUSHMAN 
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The Music Room looking toward the Ell Chamber 


WALLPAPER FROM A HOUSE IN WEYMOUTH 








A New Hampshire Country Parson 
The Reb. Liba Conant of Hebron 


By ELLEN E. WEBsTER 


F THIS generation still held the 

primitive belief that all sweet odors 

burned on sacred altars added en- 
joyment to the shades of departed an- 
cestors as well as to other spirits of vari- 
ous hierarchies, I would most happily 
compound a mixture of sweetest frag- 
rance to mightily tickle the nostrils of all 
old-time New Englanders who had built 
roomy attics in which to store both pre- 
cious and cast-off possessions. ‘Thrice 
blessed be the memories of those who 
placed a trunk of Colonial clothing and 
a box of old family records and letters 
under their attic eaves! Thereby, the 
third and fourth generations, if discrim- 
inating, will discover that these neglect- 
ed and forgotten treasure boxes contain 
testimony of the financial and social 
standing of their progenitors as well as 
the temper with which they met the va- 
rious vicissitudes of life. 

Recently a New Hampshire attic has 
given up its treasure, enabling the pres- 
ent generation to come into possession of 
a family record of which to be proud. 
Not only the family but also fellow citi- 
zens as well may now take delight and 
find profit in weaving together a series 
of incidents that give a fairly clear idea 
of the life of the Reverend Liba Conant 
of Hebron, N. H. These records include 
accounts of his school days and his three 


pastorates, aggregating about fifty years 
of service that terminated over fifty years 


ago. 
~The name of this country parson had 
been, during 
that of Benjamin Franklin or Daniel 
Webster. Relatives and friends frequent- 
162 


all my life, as familiar as 


ly spoke of “Elder Conant” who held 
his last pastorate for nearly a quarter of 
a century in the village church at Heb- 
ron, New Hampshire. He lived, for a 
few years, in the Baptist parsonage at 
the foot of the hill, almost within a 
stone’s throw of the Hammond farm, 
Elder Conant’s daughter, Elizabeth, 
having married Squire Hammond’s son, 
had made her home with her husband’s 
family. As my father bought the Ham- 
mond place and resided there for forty- 


three years, I actually occupied the house | 


and walked the paths and roadways so 
intimately associated with the Conant 
family. He had been the minister best 
known to my mother through all her 
girlhood days. She lived in Groton, two 
miles from Hebron village, but she used 
to walk, on Sundays, to and from the 
Hebron church with her cousin who 
lived still farther away. These two girls, 


when small, always saved, in summer | 


time, the wear of their shoes and stock- 
ings by going barefoot until they came 
near the village, when they stopped by 
the wayside and dressed their feet. Moth- 
er’s shoes had been made by her father 
and her stockings knitted by her mother, 
hence she had been taught to economize 


on the waste of labor as well as on need- 


less wear of materials. 
And now I, who had never personally 
met the Reverend Liba Conant, found 


myself in possession of his treasure box, | 
largely of sermons but also with a gen- | 
erous sprinkling of marriage intentions, 


school and church accounts, and family 
letters! 


lowed papers were folded in quarters to 
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reduce them to small compass and were 
held together by another folded paper 
pinned around them. Some _ packages 
were labelled in the parson’s handwrit- 
ing. When these packages were unfold- 
ed and carefully spread out before me, 
they proved sufficient to furnish a very 
good outline of his life and work. 

Additional information came from 
the Historical Society at Concord, New 
Hampshire, from the town clerk of 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, and from 
interviews with relatives and several of 
the older inhabitants of Hebron and 
Groton. 

But judging from the contents of the 
box alone, it was evident that Liba Co- 
nant was a methodical, business-like 
man. At the outset, we note his preser- 
vation of papers belonging to his ances- 
tors, relating to their acquisition and dis- 
position of real estate, giving proof to 
ownership of property that dates back 
almost two hundred years. The signa- 
tures of the earliest deeds were often in 
crude, carefully-formed letters, as la- 
boriously written as if by a young child 
and sometimes without the use of capital 
letters. ‘The women-folk simply made 
“their mark” of an X. The earliest 
deed preserved is dated 1745. The mag- 
istrate’s writing on some of these docu- 
ments is picturesque with heavy, broad, 
penstrokes for the important words and 
with plenty of curlicue flourishes here 
and there just for the embellishment of 
the document in general. A few words 
are misspelled, a few words are not now 
in common usage, and the old-style “‘s” 
is formed exactly like an “f,” though 
later, these “s’s” are made distinguish- 
able from an “f” by a slightly different 
formation of the lower loop. 

The town clerk of Bridgewater fur- 
nished me with the information that 


these Conants descended from Roger 
Conant, who built the first house in 
Salem, Massachusetts, about 1626. He 
later moved to Beverly where he died 
in 1679. Roger’s grandson, it is thought, 
by name Nathaniel, went from Beverly 
to Bridgewater before 1690. Nathaniel 
was the father of Lot Conant whose 
deeds are found with Liba Conant’s pa- 
pers. Lot Conant was born about 1690, 
making him fifty-five years old when he 
deeded over his property to his sons 
Timothy and Phinehas or Phineas, for 
the name is spelled both ways. Phinehas 
was the father of Peter Conant, born in 
1753, who, in turn, was the father of 
the Reverend Liba Conant, born in 
1798. 

It was not until 1822 that Liba and 
his wife removed to Northfield, New 
Hampshire. In January, 1823, a deed 
shows that Liba’s father and mother also 
removed, for he bought 100 acres of 
land in Northfield for which he paid 
$1,800. This Deacon Peter Conant was 
greatly esteemed by his townsmen and a 
deacon in the Congregational church. 
Although he had five children, he seems 
to have taken especial satisfaction in his 
youngest son, Liba, who became con- 
verted in boyhood and was educated for 
the ministry. No doubt this was done at 
considerable self-sacrifice on the part of 
the family, but the receipts of expenses 
which have been kept seem unbelieve- 
ably small. For Bridgewater Academy, 
the expenses for tuition were twenty 
cents, or less, per week. But, alas! there 
was a charge of ten cents for “‘contingen- 
cies” during one quarter of a year and 
another charge of eighteen cents for a 
pane of glass! 

When arrangements were made to 
send Liba to Brown University in the 
fall of 1815, his father, Peter Conant, 
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had to give a bond to meet his son’s ex- 
penses or forfeit $200. The document 
from which the names of the signers 
and the witnesses have been cut out, 
shows that the obligations were met 
and that the bond had become void. 

Liba kept his college receipts and they 
furnish us with interesting items. The 
school year consisted of four quarters of 
twelve weeks each. Tuition each quarter 
was $4; room rent, $1.45; and use of 
the library, .50. The University charged 
him for steward’s services, varying from 
$2.04 to $2.38 each quarter; for sweep- 
ing, varying from $1.05 to $1.26 each 
quarter; and always “repairs,” varying 
from .30 to .75 per quarter. Liba board- 
ed at the University “CCommons’”’ part of 
the time, varying from one meal during 
the quarter to a full twelve weeks, and 
he was charged from $1.71 to $2.03 per 
week. A single meal was .10. The Com- 
mencement dinner in June was $1. 
When he graduated in September, 1819, 
he had to pay $4 for his degree. The 
total sum paid the University, according 
to the receipts, during his three years’ 
attendance, for tuition, room rent, use 
of library, steward’s services, sweeping, 
repairs, catalogues, board, and college 
degree was $235.42. These were signed 
by the President of the University, Asa 
Messer, and by another official. 

A document, kept by Liba, gives a 
clue to what he did the following win- 
ter, for it reads: 


“At a meeting of the Plymouth As- 
sociation at the home of Rev. John 
Reed, D.D., Mr. Liba Conant having 
offered himself for approbation, as a 
candidate for the gospel ministry, and 
he having been examined by the associa- 
tion as to character & qualifications, he 
is hereby recommended,. as a suitable 
person to be employed by such churches 


& societies, as may wish to avail them- 
selves of his services. 


“Bridgewater, May 3, 1820. 


“JOHN REED, Moderator 
““JAMEs FLINT, Scribe” 


From the obituary notice, published in 
the Bristol Enterprise, April, 1881, we 
learn that after his graduation in 1819 
Mr. Conant studied divinity under the 
direction of Rev. Dr. Weeks, and in 
May, 1822, was installed over the Con- 
gregational Church in Northfield, New 
Hampshire. 

The Northfield “History” informs us 
that the Congregational Church was or- 
ganized that year with sixteen mem- 
bers and called Liba Conant as their first 
pastor and it was his first charge. His 
salary was $150. Liba’s father, Deacon 
Peter Conant, was so pleased with the 
appointment that he determined to fol- 
low him to Northfield and be on hand 
to assist his son in what was lacking for 
his necessities. Liba had married Deb- 
orah Jane Leach, a Bridgewater girl, in 
October, 1820. She proved such a wor- 
thy woman that Liba was wont to at- 
tribute to her much of the success that 
attended his ministry during their fifty- 
five years of married companionship. 

Deacon Peter Conant was rather well 
on in years when he left Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, to go to Northfield, New 
Hampshire. Soon after he settled in his 
new home, April, 1823, he made his 
will and he died two years later, in May, 
1825, aged seventy-two years. 

A copy of Deacon Conant’s will, a 
most interesting and unique document, 
was discovered among Liba’s papers. It 
apparently gave Peter some concern as 
to whether his wife Jane, six years his 
junior, would remain his widow after 
his death, but we will give him credit 
for intending to provide her with the 
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necessities of life “‘so long as she re- 
mained his widow.” His last will and 
testament reads: 

“In the name of God Amen. On the 
ninth day of April one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty three, I Peter Co- 
nant of Northfield in the county of 
Rockingham and the State of New 
Hampshire, being of a sound & disposing 
mind and memory (thanks be given to 
the great God) yet calling to mind the 
mortality of the body & knowing it 1s 
appointed unto all men to die, do make 
& ordain this my last will & testament, 
that is to say, First of all I give and re- 
nounce my soul into the hands of that 
God who gave it, & my body I recom- 
mend to the dust to be burried with 
christian decency at the discretion of my 
Executor hereafter named: With regard 
to my worldly interest I dispose in the 
following manner: 


“1st It is my will that my debts fu- 
neral charges and legacies be well & 
truly paid by my Executor after named. 

“aly I give to my beloved wife Jane 
& to her heirs and assigns forever all my 
household furniture. 

“zly I give unto my beloved wife 
Jane the easterly half of my house so 
long as she remains my widow. 

“4ly I give to my beloved wife two 
cows, to be kept at the expense of my 
Executor as long as she remains my 
widow. 

“sly I give also to my beloved wife 
seventy five pounds of beef, twelve 
pounds of ‘Tallow, thirty weight of flour, 
ten pounds of wool, fourteen bushels of 
Corn, & six bushels of Rye, & a sufficient 
quantity of wood for one fire properly 
prepared at the door for the fire, also suf- 
ficient sauce for her consumption, and a 
horse and carriage when she needs, & the 
above annually. 


“6ly I give to my well beloved 
daughter Ruth Keith wife of Daniel 
Keith 24 two dollars, and to my sons 
Peter Conant & Jacob Conant two dol- 
lars each to be paid in one year after my 
decease. | 

“aly I give and bequeath to my son 
Liba Conant and to his heirs and assigns 
forever, all my lands and buildings ex- 
cept the improvement above disposed of 
& I give to him also all my personal 
estate except the two Cows above dis- 
posed of, & to come into possession after 
my decease. 

“Sly I give to my son Liba Conant 
the house & Cows above reserved after 
my beloved wife Jane ceases to be my 
widow. It is my will also that the ex- 
pense of all my wifes sickness be paid by 
my Executor & that she have as many 
apples as she wishes. 

‘Finally, I do hereby nominate and 
appoint my well beloved son Liba Co- 
nant sole Executor of this my last Will 
& ‘Testament, in witness & confirma- 
tion hereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
& seal this day and year aforesaid.” 


Evidence shows that the beloved Jane 
remained his widow until her death, 
twenty-one years later, in 1846, at the 
age of eighty-seven. Consequently we 
hope her son Liba, executor of his fa- 
ther’s estate, saw to it that she had her 
two cows, the use of a horse and car- 
riage, the tallow for making candles, 
corn and rye for her brown bread, and 
all the sauce — vegetable products, the 
so-called “‘garden-sass” of New Eng- 
landers — needed for her consumption. 
But we note that there was no provision 
made for a cup of tea, no hen to provide 
her with eggs, no lard for frying her 
doughnuts, no sugar or “West Injy” 
molasses for her sweetening, no_ pork 
sausage or sparerib, and, alas! no pin 
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money—not even a nickle for the church 
contributions. Perhaps it should be taken 
for granted that she might secure these 
commodities by exchanging for them the 
butter and cheeses she might make from 
the milk of her two cows. Well, well! 
In spite of limitations, to which she was 
doubtless well-schooled, she might have 
done worse than to remain his widow 
for twenty-one years. 

During the Northfield 
which lasted fourteen years, four chil- 
dren were born to Mr. and Mrs. Co- 
nant: Elizabeth, Sarah, Henry, and 
Ellen. Elizabeth married Lucius Ham- 
mond and they lived for thirty-one years 
in Hebron, from 1839 to 1870; Sarah 
married Joseph H. Keyes; Henry, when 
seven years of age, died of the croup and 
was buried in Canaan, New Hampshire ; 
and Ellen married David E. Willard. 

The Northfield “History” tells of the 
increase in church membership under the 
ministrations of Mr. Conant thus: “Only 
seven came to the Lord’s table on his 
first communion. At the last one there 
was 106.”’ 

Mr. Conant also served on the School 
Committee. Northfield appointed him 
Superintendent of Schools and, in 1823 
and 1824, voted “him the sum of one 
dollar for each school.” In 1826 “Mr. 
Conant was allowed the amount of his 
taxes for visiting schools, the other two 
members of the committee being ex- 
pressly directed not to visit except in case 
of difficulty.” 

Other public problems engaged the 
attention of this young clergyman. He 
awakened some opposition and _bitter- 
ness on account of his interest in tem- 
perance reform. His church passed a re- 
solve “that no one be received as a mem- 
ber who traffics in or manufactures ar- 
dent spirits and any member who begins 
to sell shall be disciplined.” 


pastorate, 


Mr. Conant was deeply and devoutly 
interested in the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions. For more than fifty years he was 
in the service of the New Hampshire 
Mission Society. From 1837 to 1844, at 
least, he was secretary of the Auxiliary 
Foreign Mission Society of Grafton 
County, organized October 15, 1828. 

From Northfield, the Conants went 
to Canaan, New Hampshire, for a pas- 
torate extending from 1837 to 1845. 
He had to leave, at that time, it is said, 
because he became interested in politics 
and was sent to the legislature. His 
church people thought it wrong for a 
minister to be active in politics. 

The Old Congregational Church in 
which Mr. Conant preached, at the end 
of Canaan Street, built in 1829, is kept 
in fine condition by the summer residents 
and they provide for a few services, at 
which times, usually, men of consider- 
able distinction are the speakers. ‘The 
edifice, fortunately, has been changed 
but little, either inside or out. The ex- 
terior is just the same, but on the inte- 
rior, a steel ceiling was put up after the 
old plastering fell, and, alas! the high, 
roomy pulpit, with entrance doors, was 
cut down to the proportions shown in 
the illustration. The curtain to the win- 
dow back of the pulpit is red to match 
the cushions on the pulpit. The wooden 
ornamentations over the windows are 
unique and most pleasing. 

The pew for the pastor’s family was 
the front one in the “wing” at his right 
as he stood facing the congregation and 
it is still marked with a card, inscribed 
““Minister’s Pew.” It will be observed 
from the illustration that it has an extra 
book-rest for the minister’s wife. 

The choir was in a gallery at the 
back, facing the pulpit, and during the 
singing of the hymns, the congregation 
arose, turned about and faced the choir. 
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The wooden, elevated racks on which to 
place the old-time, oblong music books 
are still in place. On one side, but back 
of the choir, was a very small section re- 
served for the seating of the colored 
folks, out of sight of the congregation. 

Abolitionists were not popular in Ca- 
naan, but there was a period of time 
when the patrons of Noyes’ Academy on 
Canaan Street, near the Congregational 
Church, received pupils of all races and 
colored pupils were enrolled. But the 
strong pro-slavery spirit proved the un- 
doing of this worthy educational enter- 
prise. A “legal town meeting” was held 
when it was voted that “niggers” could 
no longer be tolerated in Canaan. Only 
a year and a half before the coming of 
Mr. Conant, the sentiment against the 
negroes was so strong that 500 men, in- 
cluding what were termed “substantial 
& respected citizens of Enfield, Dorches- 
ter & Canaan,” accompanied by their 
ox teams, collected about the Academy. 
With the zeal of fanatics they hitched 
their string of ninety-five yoke of cattle 
to the Academy building and “hauled 
the devoted building from its founda- 
tions & it was afterward set on fire & 
burned. The colored boys & girls, sev- 
enteen in all, fled from the town for 
fear of bodily harm, & were not allowed 
to return. When the noble deed had been 
accomplished, the selectmen of the town 
called a legal meeting, & passed a solemn 
vote of thanks to the ‘gentlemen’ who 
had so gallantly assisted in abating the 
‘nuisance,’ as the academy was called, 
& guaranteed immunity to them from 
any prosecution that might arise in the 
premises.” 

Although these worthy citizens were 
reckless enough to burn property con- 
taminated by the presence of colored peo- 
ple, they had regard for the education of 


ee 


their white population and they built 
another Academy, called “Canaan Un- 
ion,” which flourished for a period of 
about twenty years before its gradual 
decline and final abandonment. 

After the Canaan pastorate came the 
ministry at Groton and Hebron from 
1845 to 1868. In those days both the 
Hebron and North Groton meeting 
houses were owned by more than one 
denomination, thus allowing each de- 
nomination to furnish a preacher for a 
proportionate part of the time. For in- 
stance: There was a time when the 
North Groton Church was owned by 
the Baptists, the Free Baptists, the Meth- 
odists, and the Congregationalists and 
each denomination held a service once a 
month. Elder Conant was the Congre- 
gational preacher and when the Baptists 
and Free Baptists became too few to 
maintain a speaker, Mr. Conant preached 
half of the time in North Groton and 
half the time in Hebron. He came from 
Canaan in 1845 and lived a year or so 
in the house in Groton now occupied by 
Mr. Alvah Esty. Then he moved to the 
Baptist parsonage in Hebron and, still 
later, he moved to Mr. Syd Huckins’ 
place where he and his family lived dur- 
ing the rest of their residence in Hebron. 
I found one receipt showing that he had 
paid an annual rent of thirty-six dollars 
for one of these houses. 

Hebron, at this time, was a flourish- 
ing little town. A catalogue of the of- 
ficers and students of Hebron Academy 
for the year 1845 —the very year that 
Mr. Conant began preaching in Hebron 
—shows that there were fifty-four 
“males” and twenty-seven “females” in 
attendance, thirteen of whom boarded at 
my grandfather’s, Mr. I. P. Hardy’s, in 
the dwelling house with a piazza shown 
in the illustration that contains Hebron 
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Home of Mr. and Mrs. Liba Conant, Bebron, N. B. 





NOW THE SYD HUCKINS PLACE 


Academy. The price of board, includ- 
ing room, laundry, and mending was 
from $1.17 to $1.50 per week. Students 
came from Bristol, Lebanon, Alexan- 
dria, Bridgewater, Plymouth, Canaan, 
Franklin, Rumney, Groton, Haverhill, 
Dorchester, and even from Westford, 
Massachusetts, and Ryegate, Vermont. 

Greek, Latin, and French branches 
were taught. “Compositions from every 
student, and Declamations from every 
gentleman are required once in two 
weeks. Connected with the institution 1s 
a Lyceum, in which each and all feel a 
deep interest; considering it not only as 
being an important and useful institu- 
tion of itself, but also as being an efficient 
auxiliary to the school.” 

Tuition for a term of twelve weeks 
in all English branches was $3; in 
Greek, Latin, and French, $4. 

At that time the Academy books were 
to be bought of D. Hazelton & Co., 


whose store stood on the site of the pres- 


ent village store, between the church 
and the fine two-story residence of Hon. 
N. S. Berry who served as governor of 
the State of New Hampshire during the 
Civil War. He owned and operated a 
tannery on Tannery Brook near the 
Common. His house, now owned by 
Mr. Albert E. Moore, formerly had a 
picket fence about the front yard. ‘The 
Wesley Powers’ place on the Common 
is the only one about which the picket 
fence still remains standing. Mr. Pow- 
ers was the village tailor and for some 
years the village postmaster. 

In East Hebron, hats were manufac- 
tured. In South Groton, there was a 
“rope-walk” and a “‘fulling-mill.” Grist 
mills, sawmills and lumbering opera- 
tions furnished work for many hands 
and farming was carried on in a large 
scale. The women did spinning, weav- 
ing, knitting, and sewing as well as all 
other kinds of household arts. All these 
industries and the Academy activities 
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helped to furnish an intelligent and real- 
ly aristocratic group of citizens that made 
no mean audience to gather in the vil- 
lage church. Church attendance was 
compulsory for Academy students, and 
the parsonage was truly a community 
center for social and religious gatherings. 

Mr. Conant was considered specially 
“happy in his marriage services” and his 
“home was the scene of numberless mar- 
riages.” He apparently kept all the mar- 
riage intentions, for there are several 
hundred of them folded and wrapped 
together. These written documents state 
that the marriage intention “hath been 
entered with me 14 days & published in 
the town of Groton agreeable to Sstat- 
ute,” etc. 

Mr. Conant also kept a record of the 
deaths in Hebron and Groton, the rec- 
ords of church and Sunday School at- 
tendance in both places, the list of church 
membership, “male” and “female,” and 
the amounts of the collections taken for 
missions and local expenses. 

Between 1852 and 1868 I found 
what seems to have been the money paid 
to him for preaching while in Hebron 
and North Groton. Although Mr. Co- 
nant credits Hebron with a larger mem- 
bership and attendance both of church 
and Sunday School than is given to Gro- 
ton, the contributions from Groton ap- 
pear to be larger than from Hebron. At- 
tendance at Hebron church was 150 
while at Groton the same year it was 
80. Hebron Sunday School had 100 
members. Not all contributions came in 
money. Fifteen hundred pounds of oat 
straw was valued $4.50; thirty-nine 
hundred and some odd pounds of hay 
“of poor quality,” plus fifty hundred of 
hay “from the home lot” was valued 
$41; potatoes from forty-five to sixty 
cents per bushel; oats, seventy-five cents 
per bushel; corn, one dollar per bushel; 





cheese eight cents per pound; beef, six 
cents per pound; a tub of sugar, six dol- 
lars; wintering a cow, five dollars, etc., 
etc. It does not look as if this faithful 
minister and his good wife ever received 
much, if any, over $150 in cash per year 
from their parishioners, but there are 
records of aid for at least two years from 
the missionary society amounting to 
$100 or $150 for each year. His grand- 
children think he never received annual- 
ly, from all sources, over $400 in cash. 

The people of those early days always 
gave annually to their pastor and family 
one or more donation parties. Indeed, a 
donation party was a great neighborhood 
event. It was customary for the adults to 
call with their contributions in the after- 
noon, while the young folks spent the 
evening at the parsonage, playing games 
and having a general good time. Schol- 
ars were allowed to leave school early 
on “Donation Days” in order to “do 
up” their chores at home and to get 
dressed for the evening party. My moth- 
er told me of one occasion when so many 
young people gathered in one of the 
second story rooms in the old Baptist 
parsonage, that they felt the floor begin- 
ning to settle under their feet and has- 
tened down stairs in great panic. The 
donation gifts ranged from salt pork to 
sugar; from a pork sparerib or a ham to 
knitted mittens or socks; from a pan of 
doughnuts to a bedquilt; from a few 
pounds of cheese to a pair of galoshes. 
Often there was a surfeit of some one 
thing. Once the youngest Conant girl 
complained to her schoolmates that so 
many doughnuts had been received that 
they were obliged to eat them for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. It was dough- 
nuts, DouGHNutTs, DouGHNuts! she 
said. 

There is no question that these dona- 
tions were a material help to this coun- 
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Baptist Church Parsonage, Hebron, N. B. 


MR. AND MRS, CONANT LIVED HERE AT ONE TIME 


try parson and his family, but the grand- 
children testify that a great deal of the 
cooked food carried was consumed dur- 
ing the evening by the parishioners them- 
selves. 

Mr. Albert E. Moore of Hebron tells 
me that one of his earliest recollections 
was that of his attendance at a Donation 
Party. He recalls that all the small boys 
were collected, taken to one of the up- 
stairs. rooms and locked in for the eve- 
ning! In this room was a high mantel 
and on it were tall tallow candles. Sev- 
eral times during the evening, Mrs. Co- 
nant came in, ostensibly to snuff the can- 
dles, but, no doubt, also to take note of 
what was going on among the boys. 
Even with all these extra helps, we 





find that Mr. and Mrs. Conant eked out 
their living occasionally by taking board- 
ers. My aunt, Mrs. George J. Cum- 
mings, boarded with them when she 
taught the Hebron village school. In 
1853, a boy, Henry Varney, began to 
board with them and seems to have con- 
tinued to do so for about three years, 
when, according to Mr. Conant’s rec- 
“he closed boarding with us in 
1856, having resided eleven weeks in 
advance of the last payment.” The ac- 
count of some of the boy’s expenses is 
interesting: Emerson’s Arithmetic, ten 
cents; Cotton’s Geography, forty cents; 
Smith’s quarto Geography, fifty-six cents ; 
Webster’s Spelling book, ten cents; writ- 
ing book, six cents; slate, twelve and 
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Interior of Congregational Meeting House, Hebron, N. B. 


one-half cents; soling boots, thirty-five 
cents; half-soling & “caping” a pr. of 
boots, forty-two cents; repairing boots, 
seventy cents; making a pair of boots, 
seventy-five cents; cutting a spencer by 
Mr. Powers, seventeen cents; a palm 
leaf hat, fifteen cents, etc. 

In the box of letters is one from Mr. 
Conant himself, written in 1870. He 
had recently received a letter, dated Jan. 
23, 1870, from his daughter, Mrs. Ham- 
mond, urging him to visit them. “You 
have good friends in Hebron all want to 
know if you are not coming down. We 
are having nice wether this winter — we 
have snow enough for sleighing.” ‘This 
will coincide with Mr. Conant’s account 
of the storm given in his letter which I 
now quote: 


“Hebron, N. H. Feb. 10, 1870 


“Dear wife & children & grandchildren: 


“T am still at Lizzie’s. They have just 
begun to break out roads today. The 
snow probably came 12 inches on a level 
line. it has drifted up badly. We had a 
furious windy & stormy day yesterday. 
I hope to see a few after a while. Now 
Mrs. Conant I think I shall be under 
the necessity of stopping in this place till 
the first if not the middle of next week. 
The most I feel anxious about is that 
you should be comfortable every way, 
stay at Nellie’s keep warm & mind & 
take your medecine. Nellie do remem- 
ber to have her take it. We are having 
old Groton & Hebron snow storms & 
hard weather. Have you had any snow 
or wind or has the sun shown all the 
time. Etta’s spencer will be made this 
week & I will settle the bill & my vest 
also. We slept in Mr. David Hardy’s 
house last night, for the writings were 
made out & Lucius expects to move to 
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Wentworth into the house his father 
bought in about five weeks not more 
probably than six weeks before they will 
be settled in Wentworth. And they want 
you Mrs. Conant to come to see them by 
sleighing for it will be a good while in 
spring before the ground settles & they 
think you will ride easier in sleigh than 
waggon. If the going will answer I may 
be in Groton on the Sabbath they are 
quite anxious [ should be but I feel very 
anxious that you should be warm quiet 
& happy & take your medecine. I have- 
n(t) scarcely been out since I have been 


here but a good Providence has helped 


on with my business quite well. ‘They 
are all in good spirits at Lucius The 
probability is the auction will be in about 
three weeks so there will be quite a revo- 
lution here. Mrs. Joanna Jewell & Ella 
were on the point to start to see us at 


Orford but learned from letters from 


Orford they said that there was not snow 
beyond Mount Cube but when I came 
on Tuesday I never had better sleighing 
for the distance than between Orford & 
Wentworth but Oh my life what a time 
in Groton. I expect they will have quite 
a time in breaking roads today. People 
are well I understand generally My 
niece &c send Love. Mr. James Crosby’s 
father & Mrs. Samuel Crosby I heard 
need comfort in calling on them & Wm. 
Powers folks. I have not got out as far 
as Mrs. Woodbury’s the old folks &c but 
shall do as much as I am able & as speed- 
ily. But it snows a little now & may be 
quite a snow in the course of the day. I 
think of a great many things as I look 
around home & will tell you more 
when I return than I can on paper. Do 
receive my kindest regards all of you & 
believe that I am your aff husband, Fa- 
ther, Grandfather & friend. Yours truly, 


““Liba Conant. 


*““N.B. I have written Sarah all the 
family send abundance of Love.” 


All these items have helped us, in 
imagination, to follow this quiet, little 
man — for all who remember him speak 
of his small size, and particularly of his 
very small hands and of his tall beaver 
hat — accompanied by his ample, good- 
natured, hospitable wife, driving up and 
down the roads from Hebron to North 
Groton, calling on parishioners and 
ministering to the needs of their souls 
and bodies. 

My uncle, Mr. George J. Cummings, 
recalls the large, bony-framed horse that 
Mr. Conant drove, hitched to a double- 
seated, covered carriage. This horse-and- 
carriage means of transportation had its 
dangers as do our autos of today, for in 
a letter my grandmother, Emeline M. 
Hardy, wrote to her father-in-law, Dan- 
iel Hardy, on July IO, 1864, she tells 
him that “Mrs. Conant was thrown 
from their carriage last week & badly 
hurt.” 

It was Mr. Conant’s custom, during 
the summer season, to drive to North 
Groton every Saturday afternoon to hold 
a prayer meeting at two o'clock. He 
never varied the time even in the haying 
season, and there were men who left 
their work in the fields to attend these 
meetings. 

At Hebron, the midweek service was 
often held at the parsonage and began at 
“early candle lighting.” His grandson, 
Mr. E. W. Willard, of Detroit, remem- 
bers that the men arose and stood hold- 
ing on to the chairbacks as they exhorted 
or prayed, and that his grandmother re- 
peated favorite passages of scripture, usu- 
ally beginning with ““Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me, for my yoke 
is easy and my burden is light.” 

Several have told me that Mr. Conant 
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Hebron Academy and House of J. BP. Hardy 


VIEW LOOKING ACROSS THE COMMON 


was very deliberate in his delivery of ser- 
mons, which he always read —and re- 
call his deep emotion while preaching. 
Mr. Willard carries the youthful im- 
pression that his grandfather’s sermons 
affected the preacher more than his audi- 
ence, for he noticed that his grandfa- 
ther was the only one in tears! 

Our elders would often be surprised 
to learn the impressions the small chil- 
dren carry throughout all their lives con- 
cerning them. People of today keep their 
young children from attending church 
because “‘they cannot understand the 
sermons.’ Our grandparents took even 
the smallest children to church and, for 
one, I can testify to impressions I re- 
ceived which were quite as valuable as a 
remembrance of the sermon would have 
been. To be sure, I can recall one Sun- 
day when I wrinkled my nose as a di- 
version to myself because it annoyed my 
sister, but, on the other hand, I was 
very solicitous as to the behavior of my 
younger sisters and really worried for 


fear my grandfather would snore when 
he fell asleep during the long prayer. 
But the devotion of my elders and their 
sincere regard for the value of the church 
service have never left me. I observed 
carefully and copied their attitudes dur- 
ing prayer. Some closed their eyes and 
put one finger to their forehead or cheek, 
some put their whole hand across their 
eyes, some leaned on an elbow, some 
leaned on the church pew in front of 
them, and some peeked during prayer, 
which I concluded was not being as de- 
vout as they should have been. Occasion- 
ally a minister reproved the young folks 
for surreptitiously reading a Sunday 
School book during the sermon and, at 
long intervals, a child was taken down 
stairs and spanked for extra bad behavior. 
The spanked children grew to make 
good men and women and have brought 
up their children to be a credit to the 
community. 

Elder Conant believed in taking the 
children to church and often took his 
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small grandson, Joe, with him on his 
trip to North Groton. Now this same 
Joe was so much of a problem that his 
grandfather felt safer to have him on a 
small chair in the pulpit beside him, but, 
even here, Joe frequently managed to 
get in some sly grimaces to convulse the 
small boys in the audience. 

In North Groton, the Conants always 
took Sunday dinner with a parishioner 
who was a “stay-at-home” woman. For 
eleven years she was closely confined, 
waiting upon a bed-ridden daughter who 


was made an invalid from overdoses of. 


calomel, administered by a country doc- 
tor. Yet even after the daughter recov- 
ered sufficiently to be about the house, 
this mother never went far from home. 
Although she lived into her nineties and 
was within five miles of a railroad sta- 
tion, she never saw a train of cars, much 
less took a ride upon one! 

Although Mr. Conant was a man 
who never lost his dignity nor his poise, 
the North Groton people found him not 
quite so much to their liking as was 
Priest ‘Tenney. Now Priest ‘Tenney, 
when calling upon his parishioners, 
would go into the fields and take a hand 
with the men as they worked, either 
with a hoe or a rake, before going into 
the house to offer prayer with the wom- 
enfolk, but Elder Conant never visited 
the fields. The men had to leave their 
work to go into the house to see him 
during his pastoral call. However, Elder 
Conant did some manual labor, for he 
had a garden and sawed, split, and piled 
his wood. He always kept a cow and a 
horse, but he never learned to milk! 
Mrs. Conant always did the milking, 
and her grandson, Joseph E. Keyes, re- 
membered that she always came from 
the barn with a smiling face as if she 
were especially happy in having brought 


a pail of warm milk for the good of her 
family. Little Joe always got a glass of 
warm milk, and a good share of cream. 
Baked potatoes were a favorite article of 
diet and after grandmother had mashed 
Joe’s potato, put on butter and milk as 
she thought best, grandfather would 
reach for the pitcher and add more 
cream, remarking, “There, that will 
make it better.” 

Friends and relatives all bear testi- 
mony to the worthy lives of this country 
parson and his wife. Their granddaugh- 
ter, Miss Willard, of Concord, declares 
no one ever heard her grandmother raise 
her voice in anger, speak a cross or un- 
kind word to, or about, anyone. She 
was always doing kindnesses for people 
and was greatly loved by old and young. 
It is said her birthdays were the saddest 
of the year, because she thought upon 
her sins and bewailed her sinful life. 

Thus we find that in spite of hard 
work, and in spite of a meager, pecuni- 
ary reward, this conscientious, God-fear- 
ing couple was willing and content to 
labor cheerfully and faithfully, year in 
and year out, in the public ministry for 
forty-six vears. I judge Mr. Conant 
lived what he preached and I have taken 
these sentences from his sermons: “All 
successful preaching is the result of ex- 
perience & settled conviction of the truth 
of the Gospel & when such a conviction 
exists it is natural to give utterance to 
such belief & such an exhibition will be 
attended with the most happy results.” 
‘““Man is aroused from his torpidity in 
proportion as he sees the character and 
ways of Jehovah exhibited & indicated 
by those who are called by his name.” 
“When Christianity is so presented the 
listening heart is inclined to believe it 
means something.” 


The Sabbath, as Elder Conant would 
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House of Albert €. Moore, Hebron, N. BH. 
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DURING THE CIVIL WAR 


have called Sunday, was the crowning 
day of the week, even though it was 
doubtless his most exhausting day. There 
were four services: morning service of 
an hour and a half, Sunday School for 
an hour, afternoon service of an hour 
and a half, and an evening prayer meet- 
ing. Many have told me of the family, 
two-horse loads that came to church — 
grandparents, parents, and children. To 
be sure, the children got tired with the 
length of service, yet they would not 
miss attendance as it was all they had to 
goto. The intermission forthe noon lunch 
was a social occasion prized by both sexes 
and by all ages. —IThe women and chil- 
dren stepped into the houses of people 
living near the church to get a drink of 
water and exchange an item of news, 
while the men and boys congregated in 
the horsesheds — the men to discuss local 
and national affairs and the boys, often- 
times, to feast their eyes on the circus 


posters which adorned the walls of most 
of the sheds. But at the ringing of the 
church bell, all trooped back to the meet- 
ing house. 

Elder Conant left a goodly pile of 
sermons but, unfortunately, his writing 
is so difficult that I have not mastered all 
its idiosyncrasies as yet. His own family 
say it is as difficult as Greek to read and 
liken it to Horace Greeley’s chirography. 
A letter was received by Mr. Willard 
from Mr. Greeley. This was passed to 
five people for reading and each one 
made out a different reading from the 
same sheet! 

But the time came when Mr. Conant 
gave up public preaching, for the in- 
firmities of age gradually compelled 
these worthy people to drop one duty 
after another. After leaving Hebron, 
they resided for a few years in Orford, 
New Hampshire, near their daughter, 
Mrs. Willard. Mr. Conant occasionally 
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preached there and in nearby towns. In 
1876 they went to live with a daughter 
in Bristol. Mrs. Conant died in 1877 
but Mr. Conant lingered for four years 
longer. On a “Sabbath afternoon, April 
6, 1881, after a gradual decline for two 
years, ‘Father Conant’ as he was usu- 
ally called, passed quietly from earth.” 

And so passed a nineteenth-century 
country parson whose descendants still 
live to revere the memory of this good 
man and his good wife — people who ad- 
ventured their all in what they felt was 
a worthy cause; who toiled early and 
late to improve whatever came to their 
hands; who loved and were faithful and 
loyal to their loves and ready to share 
what they had with others. At the close 
of their lives their children found that 
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Rorthern View of Teymouth Village, Mass., in 1838 


their father had saved fifty dollars for 
meeting his funeral expenses. It was an 
ambition in those days to leave enough 
for a decent, Christian burial, and such 
were the charges of those times that, 
after the funeral expenses were paid, 
eighteen dollars were left as an inherit- 
ance to his surviving children. 

All honor to these pioneer souls who 
held ideals and who strove to live up to 
them! They, being dead, yet speak.to us. 
Fortunate will be those of our time 
whose descendants may find as credit- 
able records to prove that the twentieth- 
century New Englanders have lived 
as worthily and to as good purpose as 
did the Reverend and Mrs. Liba Co- 


nant. 
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The Corliss Pottery at Woolwich, Maine 


By Marcaret H. JEwWELL 


EORGE Corliss, born in Dev- 

onshire, England, about 1617, 

came to Newbury, Mass., about 
1639 and soon settled in Haverhill. His 
great grandson, Joshua, moved to South 
Weare, N. H., where he married as his 
second wife, the widow Molly Wells 
Colby. Later he moved to Hampstead, 
N. H., where he died. His eldest son, 
Ebenezer, went to North Yarmouth, 
Maine, in 1785, when he was twenty- 
one years old. His brothers Joshua and 
Hezekiah also went to North Yarmouth. 
They were farmers. In 1790 Ebenezer 
married Lydia Elwell of New Glouces- 
ter, Maine. 

John, the third brother, born in 1768, 
married Mehitable Jewett of Hopkin- 
ton, N. H., in 1793. As the Hopkinton 
town line is only about two miles from 
Millville, N. H., he may have been the 
John Corliss who, in 1798, worked 
fifty-seven and one-half days for Daniel 
Clark, the potter, while building his 
house. 

In February, 1802, John Corliss 
moved to North Yarmouth, Maine, and 
his son, John, whose third birthday came 
in the week which it took to get there, 
may have really remembered the heavy 
snow and other discomforts of the trip 
and the stopping at an inn. 

John Corliss died in 1815. John, Jr., 
learned the potter’s trade and when 
he began work for himself, settled at 
Day’s Ferry, in Woolwich, on the east- 
ern shore of the Kennebec River. Here 
he found the clay that he needed and a 
ready market for his ware on both sides 
of the river. About 1820 he built the 
pottery which is still standing. It is be- 
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side a little brook, which was dammed 
up for his use. For some years he board- 
ed, but about 1829 he built the house on 
the slope directly above his pottery, look- 
ing over the road, with a few buildings 
on the further side, to the river and the 
shore beyond. His mother lived with 
him until her death in 1831. A few 
months later he married Diantha Heald 
Foster of North Yarmouth. Her father, 
Nathaniel, is called “merchant and pot- 
ter,” and her brothers, Benjamin and 
William Henry, also were potters. 

They had two sons, Howard and 
Homer. Homer, the younger, was a 
painter by trade, and does not seem to 
have done much work about the pot- 
tery. The Misses Blanche and Dora 
Corliss of Portland, have some volumes 
of the diary of their grandfather, How- 
ard, and an early account book belong- 
ing to his father, from which it has been 
possible to get some idea of their business. 

The account book was originally a 
copy book, with at first very neat letters, 
then words, and finally a whole page 
given to the writing of each improving 
maxims, such as: 

‘Variety tends more to amuse than to 
instruct us.” 

“Great actions are sometimes accom- 
plished by gentle means.” 

“He who gives to be seen will seldom 
relieve a man in the dark.” 

The accounts are for 1824-27 and, as 
was the custom, much of the trade was 
by barter, so we find sales of “One Gal- 
lon N. E. Rum 42, and nails mackarell, 
factory cotton, Cersmere, rakes &c.” 

Many items were entered in shillings, 
but the totals were always in dollars 
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List of Sizes Prices of Earthen Ware, 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


JOHN CORLISS, 
WOOLWICH, ME. 





Cream Pots. 


Per doz. 

10 PE yeworscosessenes - $1.50 

6 e*eee7w#eeer#e7enrterete 1.25 

4 66 @eeeeeteeveeveeeee 1.09 
Bean Pots. 

4} save eeeeeeeeeeeeece 1.50 
3 *eeeee0ne7n+e@*ee#eeee#e#e 1.25 
Flat Milk Pans. 

6 quarts, ecceesscceeseees 1.90 
4 ” eeeeee eo eeeeeeee 1.25 


Deep Milk Pans. 


G quarts, eceeeeeeeeeeeees 1.50 
4 6 gcc eccccccccccos 1680 
mm € .ssescuccessoeses DE 
1} fe) gp wee eeooseesoooe 66O 
Citi cisthivsbneetnns .60 
S HE gmc c er ecccesesces 630 


Stove Pans. 
2} quarts, ecseseeeeeeeeee 1.00 


Unglazed Pots, one-half price. 














Bread Pans. 


Per doz. 
£ quarts, «000+ ccecccceseeGi. 20 
23 eccccccccccccece 1,00 
1} 66 eeeeeeweaeeneeeeeeee0sr .60 
1 “ with handle,.eecees 1.00 


Jugs. 


1 gallon, escecsrcccccccces 2.40 
7) ec5eeeeaneeeeeeees 1.50 
; $6 ecccccesecoccess 1eBU 


Flower Pots, glazed or painted. 


6 Quarts, cevesecesececcees a 
4 a e*eeeeeeeeeeoee7nseee? - 2.00 
2} e6 *e@erereeeveeereees8ese a3 75d 
1; es e*eeeeeseeeneeseeeeee l. 50 
l es eeeseeeeenseeeeeee | F 00 
; 66 eeeeeesteneeeeeeeee .80 
Hanging Pots. 
1} quarts, ..cccceeccccees 2.00 
l 66 eeeeeeeeeseeeneene 1.50 
: 66 e*eeeeneeeeeeeeaeee 1.25 


Green-house Pots from 4 to 10 inches. 


Reproduction of a Price List(1860-1870) in the possession of the Misses Corliss 


and cents. The prices seem to have been: 


Large pots 17 Gallon jug 25 
Small pots, 2 qt. 17 

Y% doz. for 6/6 1 qt. 13 
Milk pans 17 Pint o7 
Churn 67 Tumblers, 2 for 12 
Pitcher, 2 qt. 17 Tumblers, 3 for 13 
Pitcher, 1 qt. 10 Pudding pans, 2 for 25 
Chamber 17 Small 19 
Bow] zo «©Flat platter, 13 and 17 
Wash bowl 14 Flat pan 12 


Stew Pot 25 


Mention is also made of a porringer, 
large pot with handles and monkey. 

Diantha Corliss died in 1852, and 
John married again, and had two daugh- 
ters and Fred, 
in the old house looking over the pottery 
and the river. 

Howard Corliss married and lived 
not far from his father. His diaries 
(1859-68) give a little information 


a son, whose son lives 
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The Corliss Pottery, Woolwich, Maine 


about the quantity of ware made. He 
had a garden and helped his father and 
they both carried ware up and down the 
Kennebec and to stores on the islands at 
the mouth of the river. A great deal 
went to Bath. They also ran fish leads 
to carry there. In November, 1860, they 
delivered 1,355 pounds of leads. The 
diary notes the weather, and the arrival 
of the “striped bugs,” who never skip a 
year, and the date when the first boat 
goes up the river after the ice breaks up. 
Much time is spent in sawing wood for 
his own use and for the kiln, but the 
river left a good deal of driftwood and 
sometimes logs at his back door. 

In the mixing of lead for the pottery 
there seems to have been more trouble 
with the tea lead than with either the 
soft lead or the red lead, and the length 
of time necessary for the firing varied. 

October 30, 1862, he notes — “‘con- 
clude to rise on the ware.” The printed 


price list, which has been preserved, is 
not dated. 

In 1867 he notes the number of arti- 
cles they made ready to fire, although 
part of them were not fired until the 
next year, at least this seems to be so. 


June 11 large deep pans 300 
with old ones 
19 large milk pans 500 
25 2nd size deep pans 450 
July 1 3rd size deep pans 350 
5 2nd size milk pans 600 
6 small platters 70 
8 Tom pans (a quart pan) 440 
Aug.1o large pots 1450 
14 large pudding pans 250 
21 stove pans 300 
23 2nd size pots 500 
27 large bean pots 200 
29 3rd size pots 250 
31 40 cent flower pots 50 
Sept. znd size bean pots 500 
covers 150 
600 made before 
no. 2 flower pots 100 
3 150 
+ 200 
5 200 
6 200 
wash bowls 150 
znd pudding pans 200 
Handle dishes 100 
no. 4 flower pots 100 
pots to hang up 75 
Stew pots go 
3 sizes 75 
Jugs (some left from year before ) 
Gallons 26 
Y% gallons 30 
qts 30 
Unglazed flower pots 
large size 2 
znd size 100 
to hang up 16 
3rd pudding pans 150 
large soap pans 200 
Chambers large 2 
Chambers small 12 
unglazed flower smallest 300 
Oct. unglazed flower 3rd size 300 
2nd size soap pans 225 
1868 
July large deep pans 275 
large milk pans 550 
znd size deep pans 450 
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The Corliss Pottery 








Corliss Pottery made at West Woolwich, Maine 


(a) pudding pan, 10% in. diameter, (6) frogs, (c) mug, (d) old style bean pot, 834 in. tall 
Ihe examples here pictured were presented to the Society by Mrs. Frederick Corliss 


When the tin pedlar came with his 
convenient, light tin pans, the housewife 
gladly gave up the pottery milk pan. It 
was very heavy, and after a time the 
glaze flaked off. Then one thing after 
another ceased to be necessary, so in the 
last years only flower pots were made at 
the pottery. In Howard Corliss’ diary of 
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1892-4 there is no mention of the pot- 
tery, which appears to have stopped in 
the ’8os. 

‘“Novr. 6th, 1892, Father died this 
morning, has been bed sick less than a 
week.” His third wife, whom he had 
married in 1862, died the previous Feb- 
ruary. 
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THestern Wiew of Fairhaven, Mass., in 1838 
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B C 


(a) mixing bowl, from Yarmouth, (4) milk pitcher, yellow-green glaze, made at Buxton 
(c) baking pot, repaired with an iron band, from Yarmouth 


Hotes on Maine Potteries 


By Marcaret H. JEWELL 


NorTH YARMOUTH 


HE Cleaves’ pottery at Yar- 
mouth Corner, was owned by 
Ebenezer Corliss in 1850. This 
was the most extensive manufactory of 
earthenware in the town. It was carried 
on about 1806 by Ebenezer Corliss and 
George Bruce and, about 1875-1885, 
was in the hands of David Cleaves and 
his son, Robert C. Cleaves. A very large 
amount of ware was made there every 
summer, and in the fall and winter it 
was “burned” in the large kiln above 
the pottery. ““Uncle David’s shop was 
always a favorite resort for the boys, al- 
though he at times made it very lively 
for them with the stout hoop used by 
the potters for carrying their ware from 
the wheel to the drying board. ‘The boys 
used to be paid one cent to sit upon the 
sweep of the clay mill and keep the 
184 


horse going while the clay was being 
ground, which took hour. 
Pieces of well-ground clay were in ac- 


about an 


tive demand among the little urchins, on 
account of its adaptability as a missile 
when flung from the end of a switch. 
The clay for the potteries was obtained 
near where Masonic Hall now (1895) 
stands. During the burning of the ware, 
it being necessary to keep up the fire sev- 
eral days and nights, it was the custom 
for the young men to collect there every 
night and play ‘old sledge,’ ‘raffle’ for 
turkeys, or ‘hustle’ for coppers. When 
the ware was ready for market, it was 
shipped along the coast in small vessels, 
sometimes as far as Eastport, or peddled 
through the country in wagons or pungs. 
Back of the pottery was an excellent, 
never-failing well of water, which was 
used by many of the neighbors.” —Old 
Times in North Yarmouth. 
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Rotes on Maine Potteries 








A B 


C D 


(a) jug, vellow glaze on neck and handle, made at Buxton, (4) bottle, dull brown glaze 
made by John Bodge at Wayne, (c) jug, speckled brown glaze, from Gorham, (¢@) jug, 
flecked brown glaze, from Farmington 


On the west side of Main Street above 
the Cumberland road, at Yarmouth 
Corner, and a little retired from the 
street, stood a pottery established in 1791 
by John Thomas (buried July 24, 1843, 
aged 88 years, 10 months, 22 days), a 
native of Gloucester, Mass., and for 
many years afterwards carried on there 
by Joel Brooks. 

On Gooch’s Lane, in North Yar- 
mouth, was Foster’s pottery, owned by 
Nathaniel Foster, and his sons Benjamin 
and William Henry. The buildings, clay 
mill, kiln, and storehouse extended 
down the lane some six rods or more. 
The Foster pottery was taken down in 
1890. Nathaniel Foster, who died in 
1854, occupied a house on Baptist Street, 
near the Corliss houses. He is spoken of 
as ““merchant and potter.” He married 
Rebecca Swasey of Exeter, N. H. Her 
nephew, Enoch Swasey, was the mem- 
ber of the firm of Lamson & Swasey 
(Rufus Lamson of Exeter, N. H.) 
which succeeded to the business of 
“Uncle” Benjamin Dodge, the potter, 
in Portland, Maine. 


On the left side of Gooch’s Lane was 
the cottage of Joel Brooks, a potter. His 
pottery stood just back of his house, and 
was operated by himself and his eldest 
son, John Edward. The Brooks pottery 
was discontinued in the 1880’s. 


PORTLAND 


The first pottery in Portland was 
established in 1801 by Benjamin Dodge 
of Exeter, N. H. The Rev. Samuel 
Deane in his list of buildings built in 
ISOI notes ‘“Dodge’s the potter, head of 
Green, brick.’ Green Street is now For- 
est Avenue, so this house was on the 
corner of Congress Street where the 
Congress Square Hotel now stands. In 
1822 this building was burned. Mr. 
Dodge built a three story brick building 
on this site which was used as a tavern. 
He rebuilt his pottery on the lower part 
of Green Street which had been opened 
in 1806. A narrow lane from Green 
Street led to it, and was called Potters 
Lane. This is included in the site for the 
new Post Office which runs from Forest 
Avenue to Brattle Street. Benjamin 
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Dodge was succeeded by his son Ben- 
jamin who died in 1876. 

Caleb Crafts, of the Whately, Mass., 
family of potters, had a pottery for a 
short time, and occasionally something 
is found marked Orcutt & Crafts, al- 
though that name is not to be found in 
the Portland directories. ‘These, how- 
ever, were not published annually. 

Lamson & Swasey succeeded to the 
Dodge business. They were from Exeter. 

The Winslow pottery was started in 
1846, and is still in existence. It now 
makes drainpipe. 

WINDHAM 


About the year 1825 John Goodel] 
came to this town from Kennebunk, 
Maine. He was a potter by trade, and so 
far as we can learn, the only one who 
ever exercised that handicraft in Wind- 
ham. He located first, near the inter- 
section of the Horse Beef and River 
Roads, on the eastern side of the latter, 
where traces of his workshop and the 
cellar of his house are yet to be seen, the 
lot being now included in the farm of 
the late John Webb, Esq. He remained 
there a few years and then purchased 
the farm on which Isaiah Staples now 
lives. There he built a large barn-like 
structure, one end of which was fitted 
up as a workshop, while the other con- 
tained the huge kiln, where, at stated 
intervals, he burned his old-fashioned 
brown earthenware. In this shop he con- 
stantly labored until his death in 1850. 


—Windham in the Past, by S. ‘T. Dole. 


GoRHAM 


The pottery buildings were burnt 
January 9, 1875. The second building 
was originally a potash house and was 
afterwards used as a pottery for the 
manufacturing of brown earthenware, 
such as cups and saucers, pots, milk pans, 
bowls and pitchers. ‘The writer can re- 


——— 


member when brown earthen table- 
ware, such as cups and saucers, bowls, 
pitchers and plates were in use, and an 
article of sale in the stores. After the 
close of the Revolution imported ware 
was scarce and high, and people were 
compelled to use coarse articles. 

Samuel Smith from Eastham or Well- 
fleet, Mass., settled in Gorham. His son 
Hezekiah married a Miss Cook, prob- 
ably of Eastham. Hezekiah, soon after 
coming to Gorham, went into trade at 
the village with Samuel Prentiss, in the 
old Prentiss store. They carried on the 
potash and pottery business (the manu- 
facture of brown earthenware) quite 
largely, but failed to make a success of it. 


—H:story of Gorham, by McLellan. 


ALFRED 


The first pottery in the town was 
started by Joshua Emery, as early as 
1791, the second by Daniel Holmes in 
1805, opposite the meeting house, which 
was moved north to the road in front of 
Mr. Brook’s house, and afterwards to 
nearly opposite the Court House, by 
Porter Lambert. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century George Lambert built the house 
opposite the Town Hall, now (1932) 
occupied by Lucius Perkins. Next it was 
the Berry Tavern. Somewhere back of 
these buildings was the Lambert pottery. 

When General Samuel Leighton 
bought the Inn, opposite the Court 
House, in 1832, his diary speaks of “my 
pot stable,” and it is known that there 
was a pottery back of the Inn. His diary 
speaks of buying pottery of Porter Lam- 
bert, Esq. 

Albert Webber married a daughter of 
Porter Lambert, for his first wife. He 
had a pottery at Littlefield’s Mills, a 
four corners in the town of Alfred, per- 


haps two miles from the Town Hall. | 
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Notes on Maine Potteries 





A B 





D E 


(a) jar, flecked red-brown glaze, from Shakers at Alfred, (6) mug, red-brown speckled glaze 
from Saco, (c) small bowl or cup, brown glaze, from Buxton, (d@) coffee cup, dark brown 
glaze, from Gorham, (e) cream pitcher, brown glaze, probably a trial piece 


BUXTON 


The pottery at Haines Meadow, about 
a mile from Buxton Town House, was 
run by —— Bickford. There is nothing 
there now but a heap of bricks. The clay 
must have been dug on the spot, judging 
from the nearby road. ‘They made the 
usual utilities and various vases have 
come to light, also types of pitcher. This 
pottery was carried about the nearby 
towns including Saco and Scarborough. 


Ho. Is 
Hollis is across the Saco River from 
Buxton. The pottery there was run by 
J. Auld on the “Cape” road going north 
from Hollis Center. It apparently made 
the usual utilities. 


LIMINGTON 


The Davis pottery was near Steep 
Falls village on the Limington side of 


the Saco. It stopped in the ’8os. Appar- 
ently made usual utilities. 


WAYNE AND FAYETTE 

John Bodge, who died in 1835, had 
a pottery and ashery in Wayne for a 
few years before that. He had had a pot- 
tery in Fayette which was continued for 
a time by his son, Moulton Bodge. 

There were potteries in Skowhegan, 
Farmingdale, Brooksville, and Wiscas- 
set, and a stoneware factory in Bangor; 
also two potteries there. At Farmington, 
Josiah Norcross had a pottery early in 
the nineteenth century, which was af- 
terwards carried on by his son Matthias. 
Gilman & Clark had a pottery at Gard- 


iner. 


EpiroriAL Nore: All the pottery pic- 
tured in connection with this article was 
presented to the Society by the author. 
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Altar-Piece in St. Paul’s Church, Tlickford, KR. FJ. 


The Restoration of a Colonial Altar-piece 


By DANIEL 


T. Pauu’s Church, commonly called 
the Old Narragansett Church, now 
at Wickford, Rhode Island, was 

built in 1707, though services accord- 
ing to the use of the English Churc.. 
were held in the neighborhood by the 
Rev. William Blackstone before 1675 
—the first Anglican services in Rhode 
Island of which there is record. The 
church originally stood at a place called 
“The Platform,” five miles to the north 
of its present situation. In the year 
188 
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1799 it was voted to remove the church 
building thence to Wickford and in 
1800 the structure was taken apart and 
set up on a lot designated for that pur- 
pose by a member of the Updike fam- 
ily as early as 1734. At first the church 
contained neither gallery nor pews. The 
latter were added later, the long slip 
pews replacing (according to the orig- 
inal plan of the church) twelve square 
box pews, six of which were formerly 
placed on either side of the central aisle. 
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Jnterior of Ht. Paul’s Church 
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The plan of the interior of St. Paul’s, 
while perhaps influenced by the ar- 
rangement of Puritan meeting-houses, 
shows the chancel and altar placed at 
the east, according to traditional Anglli- 
can use, the box pews permitting the 
congregation to turn toward the altar 
during the services which were con- 
ducted there. Originally the entrance 
to the church faced the north, which 
brought the altar at its left, but when 
the building was moved it was turned 
around, and the entrance then faced 
the south. In order to preserve the ori- 
entation of the chancel it was moved 
from one end of the church to the posi- 
tion it now occupies; for the orientation 
of churches and altars was carefully 
maintained in most Episcopal churches 
before the Revolution, as it has been 
ever since. 

During the rectorship of a certain 
Mr. Flanders, about the middle of the 
last century (and before the building of 
the “new” church in which the parish 
now worships), the seating capacity 
was so limited that the space occupied 
by the chancel was taken for pews 
and the altar placed in front of the 
pulpit as is the communion table in 
many Protestant churches today. Odd- 
ly enough, by doing this, what was 
known as a “Hobart chancel” was pro- 
duced. For John Henry Hobart, Bish- 
op of New York (1816-1830), deplor- 
ing the hiding of the altar by a pulpit 
in front of it, as in some Colonial Epis- 
copal churches, adopted the custom of 
placing the altar before the pulpit, that 
the celebration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and other altar services should 
be in sight of the people. To those 
readers familiar with “The Peterkin 


Papers” and the useful “lady from 
Philadelphia” who solved the Peter- 
kins’ problems, it may occur that a 





es 


solution could have been found in mov. 
ing the pulpit! 

Whether at this time an older pulpit 
was discarded I do not know, but until 
a few years since a miserable structure 
covered with “grained” yellow paint 
served the purpose. This has been re- 
placed by a handsome Colonial “‘wine- 
glass” pulpit with a sounding board, 
designed by Mr. Norman Isham, and 
given to the church by the Greene fam- 
ily in memory of the late James A. 
Greene, for a long time senior warden 
of St. Paul’s. In previous years, how- 
ever, much minor work had been done 
toward the restoration of the church, 
the most important addition being a 
sacristy built by the late Mr. George 
Gordon King of Newport. The only 
thing lacking to complete its interior 
fitting was the restoration of the an- 
cient chancel and altar piece. 

Examination of the floor beneath the 
pews covering the space formerly oc- 
cupied by the chancel showed the out- 
lines of four pilasters, and on the trans- 
verse beam above there were traces of 
some sort of pediment or gable. From 
these meagre details the structural por- 
tion of the altar-piece was skillfully re- 
constituted and on its panels were 
placed the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and 
Ten Commandments according to the 
use common to pre-Revolutionary Epis- 
copal churches. The Lord’s Prayer and 
the Creed are inscribed in black letters 
on a gold background, the Command- 
ments in gold letters on a black back- 
ground, though the spandrel above 
them bearing the sacred monogram has 
a background of gold. 

The lettering of the panels on the 
altar-piece was studied very carefully 
in the light of some similar altar-pieces 
and tablets still in existence, notably 
those in Trinity Church, Newport, and 
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those in King’s Chapel, Boston —the 
latter sent out from England. The fine 
panels painted on canvas by Smibert, 
now at the west end of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, and given to that parish by 
Trinity Church, Boston, were also ex- 
amined. These were no doubt relegated 
to the west end of Christ Church when 
the chancel was modernized.* Four 
rather dreary tablets of late date, now 
placed on the walls of the chancel of 
Christ Church, Salem Street, are all 
that remain of the impressive altar 
screen built by Asher Benjamin about 
1800 and ruthlessly torn down in the 
far too drastic restoration of that fine 
church some years ago. At Wickford, 
the lettering for the tablets, together 
with the calligraphic ornamentation of 
the period, was designed and painted 
by Mr. John Howard Benson of New- 
port, the architectural work being de- 
signed by Mr. Isham. A small brass 
tablet bears an inscription in remem- 
brance of Elizabeth Bigelow Updike, 
to whom the altar-piece is a memorial. 

The fine altar table (shown in the il- 
lustration) with claw and ball feet and 
a top of dove-colored marble was left 
to the church about 1860 by Madam 
Anstis Lee, a daughter of Lodowick 
Updike, who died in her hundredth 
year. In this connection a word should 
be said about the altars used in Colo- 
nial churches under the care of the Eng- 
lish Church. They were usually hand- 





* The cherubs’ heads from this altar-piece 
are preserved in the sacristy of Trinity 
Church, Boston. No doubt the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer at present painted on the walls 
of the apse of Trinity Church are reminiscent 
of the older altar-piece. The Commandments 
have been replaced by texts of Scripture, rather 
unfortunately destroying the old sequence. 
Tablets of this sort survived until a compara- 
tively recent period in churches designed by 
such a convinced “Gothicist” as Richard Up- 
john, architect of Trinity Church, New York. 


‘some tables but structurally and orna- 


mentally simple, for the reason that it 
was not intended that they should be 
seen. The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, which supplied the Colo- 
nial churches with Bibles, Prayer Books, 
chalices, patens, and christening bowls, 
also furnished altar cloths (or, as they 
were sometimes called, “carpets”) of 
crimson damask or velvet, with which 
the altar was perpetually vested. Thus, 
while this arrangement of the altar was 
simple, it was also rich; and as the ar- 
chitectural decoration behind it was of- 
ten elaborate, the effect produced was, 
as a whole, far more imposing than is 
commonly believed. Paintings (as in 
the demolished altar-piece at Salem 
Street) were occasionally inserted, and 
the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Com- 
mandments were almost invariable, of- 
ten surmounted by elaborate architec- 
tural pediments and the royal arms. 
Thus, a simple table, uncovered, di- 
vorced from its elaborate reredos, is en- 
tirely misleading; but as the altar cloths 
when worn out were not always re- 
placed, a bare table, which was orig- 
inally intended to be concealed, came 
to be considered of intentional sim- 
plicity. 

The ornaments of these altars prob- 
ably consisted of two cushions to hold 
the Prayer Books —the survival of a 
mediaeval use —a pair of candlesticks, 
and a standing alms-basin set sideways. 
The cushions just alluded to were in- 
tended to do honor to the book placed 
upon it—just as regalia are carried 
on a cushion in processions. The cush- 
ions in Puritan pulpits were not there- 
fore intended as buffers to permit the 
preacher to emphasize doctrine by ges- 
tures which might otherwise prove pain- 
fully vehement, but to do honor to 
the Bible laid thereon. At the time of 
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the Oxford Movement in the English 
Church many of these cushions were 
discarded because their mediaeval use 
had been forgotten. Altar crosses, how- 
ever, were unknown, and if there was 
religious symbolism it was introduced 
in the decorations of the altar screen 
itself. 

A good idea of the eighteenth cen- 


ee 


tury arrangement of the altar in college 
chapels at Oxford and Cambridge may 
be obtained by consulting the colored 
illustrations in Ackerman’s splendid 
histories of the two universities. These 
plates offer suggestions to those who 
desire to effect the restoration of the 
chancel and altar of a Colonial church, 


The Fewett-Eastman Houses, South Berwick, Me. 


These houses came to this Society a year 


ago, by bequest of Dr. Theodore J. East- 


man, who also endowed the Jewett house 
with $20,000, the income to be used for its 
upkeep. Sarah Orne Jewett, the authoress, 
was born in the Jewett house (built in 1774), 


long known as her home and now to be pre- 
served and cared for by this Society. Soon 
after taking possession of these properties the 
Board of Trustees appointed a Jewett House 
Committee consisting of Mrs. Frederick S. 
Blodgett, chairman, Mrs. Henry Vaughan, 
Mrs. Josephine V. Hamiel and Mrs. Perley 
G. Varney. The first three have summer resi- 
dences in the immediate vicinity of the 
Jewett house, Mrs. Varney being the “‘all the 
year round” member. Mrs. Blodgett’s sum- 
mer home is the Paul Wentworth Mansion, 
built in 1701, in what is now Salmon Falls, 
just across the Piscataqua River, on the New 
Hampshire side, and her experience in re- 
pairing and furnishing this fine old house, 
has been invaluable in connection with the 
Jewett-Eastman houses. Mrs. Vaughan owns 
the magnificent Hamilton house, a short 
distance down the Piscataqua, and Mrs. 
Hamiel has a fine old house in the same 
vicinity. 

The committee at once enlisted the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of local organizations 


— the Woman’s Club taking the lead — with 


the purpose of creating a community center 
in the Eastman house. The project has been 


adopted by the village people in a fine spirit 
of codperation; the Woman’s Club cleaned 
the house and made necessary repairs; Boy 
Scouts cleaned the cellar; the Somersworth 
Foundry Co. sent men and materials to re- 
pair the furnace; Mrs. Vaughan gave folding 
chairs; various Club members paid for in- 
stalling electric lights, cleaning wallpaper, 
and painting, gave wood for the fireplaces, 
a kitchen range, etc., etc. The local Rotary 
Club supplied dishes and kitchen equipment 
and Academy students helped in moving 
furniture and in setting up the furnishings. 
The Needlework Club supplied the curtains. 
The entire community seems to have worked 
together for their new Community House 
and had a fine time in so doing. 


4, 
nf 


The Theodore EastmanCommunity House § 


is now used by the South Berwick Woman’s 
Club, the Rotary Club, the Village Improve- 
ment Association, the Town Club, and other 
local organizations from time to time. The 
house is also available to members of the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities as an overnight guest house, dur- 
ing the summer, as there are five attractively 
furnished bedrooms on the second floor. All 
this has been accomplished without expense 
to this Society through the initiative of the 
committee of which Mrs. Blodgett is chair- 
man, with the capable codperation of Mrs. 
Harold Bowman, the president of the Wom- 
an’s Club, her neighbors and friends. 
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The Robert Gibbs Bouse, Boston 


By WALTER KENDALL WATKINS 


. THE old North Burial Ground at 

Providence, Rhode Island, there is a 

large brick tomb on which is an in- 
scription reading “Here Lieth Interred 
the Body of Robert Gibbs, Esq. who was 
Born in Boston and was Descended from 
the Antient and Honorable Family of 
Sir Henry Gibbs of Dorsetshire in Eng- 
land, who died June 29th A.D. 1769 in 
73rd Year of his Age.” 

On the tomb is an armorial shield 
with arms which belong to the Gibbs 
family of Homington, Warwickshire, 
England. The crest, however, differs in 
one particular; the three spears crossed 
show the upper part, while in the “Visi- 
tations of Warwickshire,” the lower half 
or handles of the spears are shown. Rob- 
ert Gibbs, born 1696, was the son of 
Robert and Mary (Shrimpton) Gibbs of 
Boston and grandson of Robert and 
Elizabeth (Sheafe ) Gibbs. 

A brother of Robert*® Gibbs, left to his 
nephew, Robert Gibbs, jun. of Provi- 
dence, “my silver box which was my 
grandfathers Sir Henry Gibbs, with his 
arms on it.” . 

Elizabeth (Sheafe) Gibbs, who mar- 
ried, second, Jonathan Corwin of Salem, 
in her will gives to her son Henry Gibbs, 
“my great silver tankard which his 
grandfather, Sir Henry Gibbs sent me as 
a present.” . 

Robert’ Gibbs came to Boston before 
1660 and was in trade there, and in 
New London that year. He married 
Elizabeth Sheafe in the autumn of 1666. 

During the Commonwealth period 
we find there were two knights of the 
name of Sir Henry Gibbs. One of these 
was Sir Henry Gibbs of Jarrow, Dur- 


ham, a parish halfway between New- 
castle and South Shields on the Tyne, 
now the location of the Palmer Ship- 
building Co. Sir Henry’s estate here 
was sequestered in 1648 by Parliament 
and given to Lt. Col. John Lilburne. He 
left as issue two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Frances. He died 8 April, 1650, and 
could not have been the Sir Henry who, 
in 1660 or later, presented the tankard 
to Elizabeth (Sheafe ) Gibbs. 

The other of the name was Sir Henry, 
of Homington, county Warwick, who 
also had his troubles as a Royalist. In- 
formation was given in 1649 that he 
and his two eldest sons, Thomas and 
Henry, had aided Charles I with money, 
plate, arms and horses; had concealed 
‘Parliament rebels and traitors, sent 
muskets to the Earl of Northampton. 
That the sons were in arms under the 
Earl and the eldest son taken prisoner 
and carried to Warwick, where he broke 
from prison. The second son, having 
first taken up arms for the Parliament 
afterwards deserted them and bore arms 
for the King.” Sir Henry and his eldest 
son Thomas were fined £517. In 1652 
information was given that “they had 
compounded for Homington Manor and 
lands at £500 a year and £340 in goods, 
whereas it could be proved that they are 
worth £1050, at least.” 

Homington is a parish less than ten 
miles southeast of Stratford on Avon, on 
the road to Oxford. Homington Hall, 
the manor seat, is a fine mansion of stone 
and brick in the Queen Anne style and 
is late the residence of Frederick “Town- 
send, Esq., and formerly belonged to the 
monastery of Coventry. The church of 
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Plan of the Gibbs House and Land from Suffolk Deeds 


All Saints is an edifice rebuilt in the 
Classic style at the sole expense of Sir 
Henry Parker of Toronto, Canada. ‘The 
parish register begins in 1558. 

The troubles of the father and two 
eldest sons made the lot of a younger son 
precarious in Old England and Robert 
Gibbs sought adventures in the New 
World and came to New England and 
being a gentleman of good birth like 
many recent examples he married a 
young lady with good financial prospects 
which speedily materialized. 

Richard Gridley, who was a brick- 
maker in Boston as early as 1631, hada 
pasture on the southeast side of Fort 
Hill. This was later acquired by Robert 
Gibbs, merchant, who owned it as early 
as 1660. Josselyn in his book, “New 
England Rarities’ (1672), writes of 
Boston as follows—““There are fair 
buildings some of stone, and at the East 
End of the ‘Town, one amongst the rest 
built by the Shore by Mr. Gibs, a mer- 
chant, being a stately edifice, which it is 
thought will stand him in little less than 


£3,000 before it be fully finished.” 
We find Robert Gibbs acquired the 
land as follows. He married, 7 Sept., 
1660, Elizabeth, the oldest child of 
Jacob and Margaret (Webb) Sheafe. 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry Webb, 
received bequests from her father, by his 
will of 5 April, 1660. He died 7 Sept., 
1660, on the same day his grandchild 
married Robert Gibbs. In the will he 
leaves to his grandchild, Elizabeth 
Sheafe, among other bequests — “all my 


garden that adjoynes to Capt. Leveretts | 


land with all my other lands at Fort 
Hill,” etc., which he purchased in 1642. 

At a town meeting, held 5 Nov. 
1660, it was ordered that “‘the selectmen 
shall ratify and confirme Mr. Henry 


Webb’s land upon Fort hill to his Exec- | 


utors to their proper use forever.” 
Savage gives the date of 7 Dec., 1673, 
for the death of Robert Gibbs which 
would seem to be an error; as 15 May, 
1674, Elisha Bennett mortgaged to 
Robert Gibbs land at Rumney Marsh, 


and the mortgage was discharged by 
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The Robert Gibbs Bouse, Boston 
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Wiew of Fort Hill, Boston, from the Burgess View, 1723 


(5) Ede’s shipyard, (7) South Battery, (8) Gale’s shipyard, 
(9g) Governor’s House, (52) Trinity Church 


Robert and Elizabeth Gibbs and so re- 
corded 26 Feb., 1675. The date of his 
death as given in the Suffolk County 
Court Files is 16 Jan., 1674/5 (aged 
forty-two years). 

The inventory of his estate dated 
1674/5 gives some items of interest 
especially as to the house which, how- 
ever, was evidently built by his wife’s 
money and in which he seemed to have 
no equity as it is not mentioned in the 
inventory. His wife was an heiress, as 
previously mentioned, receiving £500 
on her marriage by her grandfather’s 
will, and his mansion house, lands at 
Fort Hill, one-third of a sawmill at 
York (Maine), all his warehouse and 
wharf, to be kept in good repair by her 
till her male heirs attain the age of 
twenty-one or marry. The residue of 
his estate was to be divided between 
Margaret, his daughter, and Elizabeth 
Sheafe and Mehitabel Sheafe, his grand- 





daughters. Henry Webb’s estate inven- 
toried at about £8,000. 

The Gibbs house was found suitable 
for large gatherings as we find a fast 
was held there by Mr. Thacher on 23 
May, 1676. Madame Elizabeth (Sheafe ) 
Curwen, the owner, lived at Salem and 
the large new house was evidently let 
for various purposes. 

When Andros arrived as Governor, 
in 1686, Judge Sewall states in his diary 
that on Christmas Eve “60 Red Coats 
are brought to Town, landed at Mr. 
Pool’s Wharf, where drew up and so 
marched to Mr. Gibbs’s house at Fort 
Hill.” 

The next September we find that 
John Appleton, town clerk of Ipswich, 
Major Saltonstall, Captains Bradstreet, 
Andrews, and other opponents of taxa- 
tion by Andros, were in custody at Mr. 
Gibbs’s house under the charge of sol- 


diers. On December 12, Captain Apple- 
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ton was removed from Gibbs’s house by 
a mittimus and committed to the stone 
prison in Court Square. 

Robert Gibbs, born 20 Sept., 1665, 
was the eldest son of Robert and Eliza- 
beth (Sheafe) Gibbs and attained his 
majority about this time. He married, in 
1692, Mary, daughter of Jonathan 
Shrimpton. In 1693 he leased to Ed- 
ward Goff his large dwelling house, sev- 
enty-three feet long by forty-eight feet 
wide, with two and a half acres of land 
at Fort Hill, for fifty years at a rental 
of £5 per quarter. This lease also in- 
cluded his warehouse and wharf ninety- 
five feet long, the latter known as Gibbs’ 
wharf. 

On 8 Oct., 1702, Robert Gibbs died 
of smallpox, suddenly, at the age of 
thirty-seven, nearly the same age his fa- 
ther died, and was buried on the tenth. 

In 1722 Judge Sewall courted the 
widow Mary (Shrimpton) Gibbs whom 
he married 29 March, 1722. She was 
his junior by fifteen years and survived 
him. In Sewall’s Diary there is a gap 
from April 15th to Sept. 4th, 1722, 
which several have suggested was caused 
by his neglecting other matters to enjoy 
a honeymoon. The Boston town records 
show another cause. At a town meet- 
ing held 15 May, 1722, it was voted 
that a guard be set at the house of Mr. 
Joseph Hubbard, blacksmith, to prevent 
the removal of Mr. Sam! Sewall and 
sundry others at said house without or- 
ders and direction of the selectmen, they 
having been inoculated for the small- 
pox. This was the introduction of inocu- 
lation in Boston and shows that Judge 
Sewall was an advocate of it, having 
been with his wife. and two children 
among the 286 who were inoculated; 
and as a refuge living in the “old stone 
house,” which about this time came into 





the possession of Joseph Hubbard. The 
selectmen of Boston requested a writ 
from two justices of the peace to remove 
Sewall and his family to the hospital or 
pesthouse on Spectacle Island. 

In 1693 an agreement between Rob- 
ert Gibbs and Edward Goff leasing for 
fifty years, at a rental of £20 silver per 
annum, states the property contains two 
and one-half acres of land and included 
a large dwelling house seventy-three 
feet long and forty-eight feet wide, 
warehouse, wharf, garden, and pasture, 
This would give 109,800 square feet 
owned by him on Fort Hill. 

In 1708 the way from the upper end 
of Cow Lane leading easterly and pass- 
ing by Mr. Joseph Hubbard’s, down to 
the sea, was called Gibbs Lane. A plan 


of the property shows the house in the 


center of a lot bounded on the north- } 


west 242 feet by Fort Hill and on the 
south 453 feet bounded by land of 
Thomas Peck and Francis Woody. On 
the southeast was the warehouse, wharf, 
and the harbor. 


In 1734, Henry Gibbs, brazier, son of | 


Robert and Mary, daughter of Robert 
Gibbs, and wife of Rev. John Cotton of 


Newton, sold to Joseph Hubbard, black- § 
smith, the property bounded with the § 


above dimensions and later abuttors. 

In 1673 a lane had been laid out down 
to the Sconce from the Fort and was 
known as Sconce Lane. It led from the 
north side of the hill easterly by the 


“old brew house” to Battery March. 


The brew house was a venture in busi- | 


ness of Robert Gibbs and five others in 
1672. In 1868 when the hill was cut 


down this lane became a continuation | 
of Oliver Street. Meanwhile the house | 


had disappeared. It was probably de- 


molished during the Siege of Boston to 


fortify Fort Hill. 
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HE Societv’s photograph collection 
received during from 
Miss Lydia G. Chase, a noteworthy 
addition of much interest. It is a photograph 
taken in the Boston vards of the old Boston 
and Providence Railroad, representing the 
European carriage which ran on the Ston- 


November 


ington Line boat train between Boston and 
Stonington Landing, Connecticut. For the 
following history of this carriage we are in- 
debted to The Railway and Locomotive 
Historical Society, Inc. 

Shortly after the close of the Civil War, 
Joseph Holmes, a son of President Alexander 
Holmes of the Old Colony Railroad, and a 
clerk for his father, while on a trip to Eng- 
land, became impressed with the idea of 
putting an English coach on the Fall River 
Line boat train. This was approved by Presi- 
dent Holmes and two coaches were built at 
the Old Colony South Boston shops from 
English design. They were, of course, a 
great novelty. 

The Stonington Line was, in those days, 
a strong rival of the Fall River Line and 
when the English coaches on the Fall River 


boat train proved to be such a success it was 
but natural that the Stonington Line should 
place in service a “European carriage’ to 
run in opposition to the English coaches of 
the Fall River boat train. These three coach- 


European Carriage of the Boston and Providence Railroad 


es were in operation approximately from 
1868 to 1878. 

Parlor cars eventually succeeded the Eng- 
lish coaches on the Fall River boat train and 
the “European carriage” on the Stonington 
boat train. Of the two English coaches on 
the Fall River Line, one was scrapped and 
the other sold to the Quebec Central Rail- 
road Co. in Canada, which has no record of 
what became of this car. The “European car- 
riage” of the Stonington Line ended its 
days as a refreshment room at Oakland 
Beach, R. I., the wheels being taken off. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Fall River boat train, which made its 
first trip on May 19, 1847, is still in service. 
It is the oldest of all the “‘crack”’ trains in the 
United States and since October 11, 1875, 
it has left Boston at 6.00 p.m., probably the 
longest fixed departure time of any Ameri- 
can train. From 1864 to 1896 this train had 
but one conductor — Asa R. Porter — who 
ran it for thirty-two years continuous service. 

The Stonington Line was discontinued in 
1904. Few people today know that Com- 
modore Vanderbilt was at one time the head 
of this line, and that one of the Stonington 
Line steamers was named “C. Vanderbilt.”’ 
This was in the days when he was in the 
steamboat business and before he became a 
railroad man. 
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fo the Wembers of 
Che Society for the reservation of 
ew England Antiquities 


Oxtp-Time New Enctanp, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corres- 
pondence. The membership of the Society is much larger than it was 
five years ago but the possibilities for increase are very great. Your 
cooperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for BMembership 


in the 
Society for the Preserbation of Pew England Antiquities 


Life Membership, $60.; Active, $6.; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 





Address 








for Membership in the Society. 








Name and address of Member. 








